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Biden says U.S. outreach to Vietnam is about providing global stability 


Children wave flags of both countries as U.S. President Joe Biden participates in a welcome 
ceremony hosted by Vietnam’s Communist Party General Secretary Nguyen Phu Trong at the 
Presidential Palace in Hanoi, Vietnam, Sunday, Sept. 10, 2023 
Associated Press 
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By JOSH BOAK and AAMER MADHANI 
Associated Press 
HANOI (AP) — President Joe Biden said Sunday his 
visit to Vietnam to showcase stronger ties with Hanoi 
was not about trying to start a “cold war” with 
China, but rather was part of a broader effort to 
provide global stability by building U.S. relationships 
throughout Asia at a time of tensions with Beijing. 
“It’s not about containing China,” Biden said at 
a news conference in Vietnam’s capital after 
attending the Group of 20 summit in India. “It’s 
about having a stable base.” 
The American president came to Hanoi as Vietnam 
was elevating the United States to its highest 
diplomatic status, comprehensive strategic partner. 
That is evidence of how far the relationship has 
evolved from what Biden referred to as the “bitter 
past” of the Vietnam War. 
The expanded partnership reflects a broader effort 
across Asia to counter China’s influence. 


Continued on Page 3 
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Benedict Arnold burned a Connecticut city. Centuries later, residents 
get payback in fiery festival 


By PAT EATON-ROBB 
Associated Press 
NEW LONDON, Conn. (AP) 
— A month before the Brit- 
ish surrender at Yorktown 
ended major fighting dur- 
ing the American Revolu- 
tion, the traitor Benedict 
Arnold led a force of Red- 
coats on a last raid in his 
home state of Connecti- 
cut, burning most of the 
small coastal city of New 


London to the ground. 
It has been 242 years, but 
New London still hasn’t for- 
gotten. 
A crowd of several hun- 
dred revelers, some in pe- 
riod 
costume, 
marched 
through the city’s streets 
Saturday evening chant- 
ing, “Burn the traitor!” be- 
fore watching as officials 
set Arnold’s effigy ablaze 
for the Burning of Benedict 


Arnold Festival, recreating 
a tradition that was once 
practiced in many Ameri- 
can cities. 
“I like to jokingly refer to it 
as the original Burning Man 
festival,” 
said 
organizer 
Derron Wood, referencing 
the annual gathering in the 
Nevada desert. 
For decades after the Revo- 
lutionary War, cities includ- 
ing New York, Boston and 


Philadelphia 
held 
yearly 
traitor-burning events. They 
were an alternative to Brit- 
ain’s raucous and fiery Guy 
Fawkes Night celebrations 
commemorating the foil- 
ing of the Gunpowder Plot 
in 1605, when Fawkes was 
executed 
for 
conspiring 
with others to blow up King 
James I of England and 
both Houses of Parliament. 
Residents “still wanted to 
celebrate 
Guy 
Fawkes 
Day, but they weren’t Eng- 
lish, so they created a very 
unique American version,” 
Wood said. 
The celebrations died out 
during the Civil War, but 
Wood, the artistic director 
of New London’s Flock The- 
atre, revived it a decade 
ago as a piece of street 
theater and a way to cel- 
ebrate the city’s history us- 
ing reenactors in period 
costumes. 
Anyone can join the march 
down city streets behind 
the paper mache Arnold to 
New London’s Waterfront 
Park, where the mayor on 
Saturday cried, “Remem- 


ber New London,” and 
put a torch to the effigy. 
The crowd chanted “U-S- 
A” as the life-sized Arnold 
burned. 
Ellen Warfield, of Mystic, 
brought her 9-year-old son, 
Lucian Bace, because she 
said their ancestors fought 
in the Revolution and she 
hoped to get her son ex- 
cited about the history that 
surrounds him. 
“It’s wild to show the kids 
something like this,” she 
said. “You get to see it in 
real life, rather than see it 
play out on TV. They spend 
too much time on their 
screens today.” 
Lucian had a singular fo- 
cus. 
“I just can’t wait to see 
them burn that man,” he 
said. “Burn that turncoat!” 
Arnold, a native of nearby 
Norwich, was initially a ma- 
jor general on the Ameri- 
can side of the war, playing 
important roles in the cap- 
ture of Fort Ticonderoga 
and the Battle of Saratoga 
in New York.q 


An effigy of Benedict Arnold is seen at the annual Burning 
of Benedict Arnold Festival, Saturday, Sept. 9, 2023, in New 
London, Conn. 
Associated Press 
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Biden has said Vietnam 
wants to flex a degree of 
independence, and U.S. 
companies are seeking an 
alternative to imports from 
Chinese factories. He is pur- 
suing possible allies while 
also trying to soothe ten- 
sions with China. 
“I think we think too much 
in ... cold war terms,” Biden 
said at his news confer- 
ence. “It’s not about that. 
It’s about generating eco- 
nomic growth and stability 
in all parts of the world. And 
that’s what we’re trying to 
do.” 
He added: “We have an 
opportunity to strengthen 
alliances around the world 
to maintain stability. That’s 
what this trip is all about.” 
Biden opened his news 
conference by saying he 
had “traveled around the 
world in five days,” from 
Washington to New Delhi 
and now Hanoi, showcas- 
ing efforts by his administra- 
tion to forge alliances. The 
president will stop in Alaska 
on the way home Monday 
to commemorate the anni- 
versary of the 9/11 attacks. 
In response to one ques- 
tion, Biden told reporters he 
had met with Chinese Pre- 
mier Li Qiang while in India. 
The contact is the highest- 
level interaction between 
U.S. and Chinese officials 
since Biden and China’s 
president, Xi Jinping, held 


talks at last year’s G20 in 
Indonesia. Xi skipped the 
India talks and sent Li in his 
place. 
“We talked about stability. 
... It wasn’t confrontational 
at all,” Biden said. 
The exchange, between 
G20 sessions Saturday, was 
brief, according to a senior 
Biden 
administration 
of- 
ficial. It was not clear who 
approached whom, but 
Biden was interested in see- 
ing Li and underscoring his 
desire to stabilize the up- 
and-down relationship be- 
tween the two countries, 
said the official, who was 
not authorized to discuss 
the matter publicly and 
spoke on condition of ano- 
nymity. 
Biden went into meetings 
with Vietnam’s leaders af- 
ter his arrival in the coun- 


try. He welcomed the new 
partnership and said he 
hoped for progress on cli- 
mate, the economy and 
other issues during his 24- 
hour stop in Hanoi. 
“We can trace a 50-year 
arc of progress between 
our nations from conflict to 
normalization to this new el- 
evated status,” Biden said 
with Nguyễn Phú Trong, 
general secretary of the 
Communist Party of Viet- 
nam, at party headquar- 
ters. 
Biden has described himself 
as being part of the “Viet- 
nam generation” although 
he did not serve in a war. 
He was given five draft de- 
ferments and was exempt- 
ed from military service be- 
cause he had asthma as a 
teenager. 
Biden called Vietnam “a 


friend, a reliable partner 
and a responsible member 
of the international com- 
munity.” He noted that vet- 
erans such as John Kerry, 
his climate czar, and the 
late John McCain, a Viet- 
nam POW and Republican 
senator from Arizona, found 
ways to build a relationship 
with Vietnam after the war. 
“Both men saw so clearly, 
as I and so many others 
did, how much we had to 
gain by working together 
to overcome a bitter past,” 
he said. 
Trong pledged that his 
country will work hard to 
implement the agreement. 
“Only then can we say it is 
a success,” he pledged. 
Biden described the U.S. 
and Vietnam as “critical 
partners at what I would ar- 
gue is a very critical time.” 
Neither leader specifically 
discussed 
how 
China’s 
economic and geopoliti- 
cal rise had contributed to 
their countries’ expanded 
partnership, yet it was hard 
to explain the mutual em- 
brace 
without 
Beijing’s 
growing influence. 
Vietnam 
previously 
be- 
stowed the same level of 
relations on China and Rus- 
sia. Elevating the U.S. sug- 
gests that Vietnam wants 
to hedge its friendships as 
U.S. and European compa- 
nies look for alternatives to 
Chinese factories. 
With 
China’s 
economic 
slowdown and Xi’s consoli- 


dation of political power, 
Biden sees an opportunity 
to bring more nations, in- 
cluding Vietnam and Cam- 
bodia, into America’s orbit. 
Biden was welcomed upon 
his arrival in Vietnam with 
a pomp-filled ceremony 
outside the mustard-col- 
ored Presidential Palace. 
Schoolchildren lined the 
steps and waved Ameri- 
can and Vietnam flags. 
Biden watched from an 
elevated review stand as 
high-stepping members of 
the military marched past. 
Biden and Trong both ex- 
pressed 
happiness 
over 
seeing each other again 
after last meeting some 
eight years ago in Washing- 
ton. Biden was vice presi- 
dent at that time. 
Trong had some flatter- 
ing words for Biden, who is 
running for reelection next 
year and faces persistent 
questions at home about 
his age. 
“You have nary aged a 
day, and I would say you 
look even better than be- 
fore,” Trong said. “I would 
say every feature of you, 
Mr. President, is compli- 
menting 
your 
image.” 
Biden chuckled at that. 
But the packed sched- 
ule and jet lag appeared 
to take a toll on the 
80-year-old president, who 
wrapped up his news con- 
ference saying “I’m going 
to go to bed.”q 


Biden says U.S. outreach to Vietnam is about providing global stability 


Overdose-reversing drug administered to puppy after possible 
fentanyl exposure in California 


IRVINE, Calif. (AP) — A pit 
bull puppy that California 
police believe got into its 
owners’ fentanyl stash was 
administered an overdose- 
reversing drug and is recov- 
ering, officials said. 
The dog’s owners, a man 
and a woman, were arrest- 
ed and could face charges 
including drug possession 
and animal cruelty, ac- 
cording to the Irvine Police 
Department. 
The incident began with a 
“consensual” 
encounter 
between the couple and 
police on Wednesday out- 
side a Walmart, depart- 
ment spokesman Kyle Ol- 


doerp said. After officers 
discovered fentanyl in their 
car, the two were arrested, 
he said. 
“Then the female said, ‘Oh, 
I think my dog is overdos- 
ing,’ “ Oldoerp told the Los 
Angeles Times on Saturday. 
“She knew the symptoms 
because it was the second 
time the dog had over- 
dosed.” 
He said it wasn’t immedi- 
ately clear how the dog 
would have been exposed 
to the drug, which is up 
to 50 times more power- 
ful than heroin. A dose as 
small as 2 milligrams can be 
fatal to a human, though 


dogs are less sensitive to 
the drug, according to the 
Times. 
“If they’re using drugs in 
their car, we can only 
speculate,” Oldoerp said. 
At 
the 
station, 
officers 
administered 
overdose- 
reversing naloxone to the 
dog, which made a “pretty 
quick” turnaround, Oldo- 
erp said. 
The man and woman were 
not identified. Authorities 
will hold on to the puppy 
until there is a hearing to 
determine whether to give 
the dog back to its owners, 
the Times reported.q 


Vietnamese General Secretary of the Communist Party Nguyen 
Phu Trong, front right, and US President Joe Biden, front left, 
attend a military welcome ceremony at the Presidential Palace 
in Hanoi, Vietnam, Sunday, Sept.10, 2023. 
Associated Press 


In this Wednesday, Sept. 6, 2023, video image provided by the 
Irvine Police Department, Irvine police officers hold a pit bull 
puppy they believe may have gotten into its owners’ fentanyl 
stash in Irvine, Calif 
Associated Press 
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Escaped murderer still at large slips out of search area, steals van, 
tries to contact ex-co-workers 


The Associated Press 
PHOENIXVILLE, Pa. (AP) — 
Authorities say an escaped 
murderer who has eluded 
capture since breaking out 
of a southeastern Pennsyl- 
vania prison a week and a 
half ago slipped out of the 
search area, changed his 
appearance, stole a dairy 
delivery van, abandoning it 
miles away and remained 
at large. 
Lt. Col. George Bivens of 
the 
Pennsylvania 
State 
Police said Sunday that 
Danelo Souza Cavalcante 
stole the unlocked van 
which had the keys inside 
sometime Saturday night 
about three-quarters of a 
mile from the northern pe- 
rimeter of the search area 
where hundreds of law 
enforcement officers had 
been searching for him. 
Baily’s Dairy said on its 
Facebook page that the 
delivery van was stolen be- 
tween 7 p.m. and 10 p.m. 
Saturday “while we were 
still here working.” 
The theft wasn’t noticed 
for hours, and in the mean- 
time Cavalcante, 34, trav- 
eled more than 20 miles 


(32 kilometers) northeast to 
East Pikeland Township and 
Phoenixville. Shortly before 
10 p.m. Saturday he went 
to an East Pikeland Town- 
ship home of a person he 
had worked with several 
years ago and asked to 
meet with him, police said. 
The homeowner, who was 
at dinner with his family 
and didn’t respond, called 
police after returning home 


and reviewing his door- 
bell video. Shortly after 10 
p.m. Saturday, police said, 
Cavalcante went to the 
Phoenixville area home of 
another former work asso- 
ciate, who wasn’t home, 
police said. 
Doorbell 
video 
images 
showed 
Cavalcante 
to 
be now clean-shaven and 
wearing a yellow or green 
hooded sweatshirt, black 


baseball cap, green prison 
pants and white shoes, po- 
lice said. The stolen van was 
found at 10:40 a.m. Sunday 
in a field behind a barn in 
East Nantmeal Township, 
about 15 miles (24 kilome- 
ters) west of Phoenixville. 
Bivens said he believed 
Cavalcante 
abandoned 
the vehicle at least in part 
because it was low on fuel. 
While 
law 
enforcement 
was searching the imme- 
diate area for any signs of 
him authorities were con- 
cerned that he would at- 
tempt to obtain another 
vehicle or had already 
done so. 
“I do not have a report of a 
stolen vehicle; I anticipate 
that we will,” he said. 
Bivens 
expressed 
confi- 
dence, how that the fugi- 
tive would eventually be 
recaptured, 
vowing 
to 
“aggressively 
continue” 
the search with the aid of 
federal, state, county and 
local resources. 
“This is a minor setback,” he 
said. “We’ll get him, it’s a 
matter of time” 
Cavalcante, 34, escaped 
from the Chester County 


Prison while awaiting trans- 
fer to state prison on Aug. 
31 after being sentenced 
to life for fatally stabbing his 
ex-girlfriend in 2021. Pros- 
ecutors say he wanted to 
stop her from telling police 
that he’s wanted in a kill- 
ing in his home country of 
Brazil. 
Police on Saturday had 
reported two more con- 
firmed sightings of Caval- 
cante within the search 
area around the Long- 
wood 
Gardens 
botani- 
cal park, the center of the 
search in recent days. Biv- 
ens said Friday that about 
400 personnel were taking 
part in the search, includ- 
ing tactical teams, tracking 
dogs, and officers on horse- 
back as well as aircraft. 
Despite the massive search- 
es, Bivens said the area had 
some underground tunnels 
and “very large drainage 
ditches” that were impos- 
sible to secure completely. 
Police had been planning 
to use close to 600 person- 
nel Monday for “one mas- 
sive sweep” of the search 
area, he said.q 


This image provided by the Pennsylvania State Police shows 
Danelo Cavalcante. 
Associated Press 


Phoenix has set another heat record by hitting 110 degrees on 54 
days this year 


PHOENIX (AP) — How hot 
is it in Phoenix? In what has 
been the hottest summer 
ever measured, the sizzling 
city in the Sonoran Desert 
broke yet another record 
Saturday when tempera- 
tures topped 110 degrees 
Fahrenheit (43.3 Celsius). 
It was the 54th day this year 
that the official reading at 
Phoenix Sky Harbor Airport 
made the mark, eclipsing 
the previous record of 53 
days set in 2020. 
Matt Salerno, a National 
Weather Service meteo- 
rologist, said the hot streak 
could reach 55 days. 
“We do have one more 
day,” he said. 
An extreme heat warning 
remained in effect, with 
temperatures forecast at 
111 F (43.9 C) on Sunday 
and 106 F (41.1 C) on Mon- 
day. 


Salerno said Phoenix expe- 
rienced the hottest three 
months since record-keep- 
ing began in 1895, includ- 
ing the hottest July and the 
second-hottest August. 
The daily average tem- 
perature of 97 F (36.1 C) 
in June, July and August 
passed the previous record 
of 96.7 F (35.9 C) set three 
years ago. 
The average daily temper- 
ature was 102.7 F (39.3 C) 
in July, Salerno said, and 
the daily average in August 
was 98.8 F (37.1 C). 
In July, Phoenix also set a 
record with a 31-day streak 
of highs at or above 110 F 
(43.3 C). The previous re- 
cord of 18 straight days was 
set in 1974. 
The sweltering summer of 
2023 has seen a historic 
heat wave stretching from 
Texas across New Mexico 


and Arizona and into Cali- 
fornia’s desert. 
Worldwide, 
last 
month 
was the hottest August 
ever 
recorded, 
accord- 
ing to the World Meteoro- 
logical Organization. It was 


also the second hottest 
month measured, behind 
only July 2023. Scientists 
blame human-caused cli- 
mate change with an ex- 
tra push from a natural El 
Nino, which is a temporary 


warming of parts of the Pa- 
cific Ocean that changes 
weather around the globe. 
As of Saturday, Phoenix has 
tallied 104 days this year 
with 
temperatures 
over 
100 F (37.7 C), Salerno said. 
That’s in line with the aver- 
age of 111 triple-digit days 
every year between 1991 
and 2020. 
Maricopa County, home to 
Phoenix and the most pop- 
ulous county in Arizona, 
also appears headed to- 
ward an annual record for 
heat-associated deaths. 
County public health of- 
ficials have confirmed 194 
heat-associated 
deaths 
this year as of Sept. 2. An 
additional 351 cases are 
under investigation. 
Maricopa 
County 
con- 
firmed 
425 
heat-related 
deaths in 2022.q 


Clouds surround downtown Phoenix at sunset, Sunday, July 30, 
2023. 
Associated Press 
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Moroccans sleep in the streets for 3rd night following an earthquake 


By SAM METZ and MOSA’AB 
ELSHAMY 
Associated Press 
AMIZMIZ, Morocco (AP) — 
People in Morocco slept 
in the streets of Marrakech 
for a third straight night as 
soldiers and international 
aid teams in trucks and he- 
licopters began to fan into 
remote mountain towns hit 
hardest by a historic earth- 
quake. 
The disaster killed more 
than 2,100 people — a 
number that is expected to 
rise — and the United Na- 
tions estimated that 300,000 
people were affected by 
Friday night’s magnitude 
6.8 quake. 
Amid offers from several 
countries, 
including 
the 
United States and France, 
Moroccan 
officials 
said 
Sunday that they are ac- 
cepting international aid 
from just four countries: 
Spain, Qatar, Britain and 
the United Arab Emirates. 
“The Moroccan authorities 
have carefully assessed the 
needs on the ground, bear- 
ing in mind that a lack of 
coordination in such cases 
would be counterproduc- 
tive,” the Interior Ministry 
said in a statement. 
While some foreign search- 
and-rescue teams arrived 
on Sunday as an aftershock 
rattled Moroccans already 
in mourning and shock, 
other aid teams poised 
to deploy grew frustrated 
waiting for the government 
to officially request assis- 
tance. 
“We know there is a great 
urgency to save people 
and dig under the remains 
of buildings,” said Arnaud 
Fraisse, founder of Rescuers 
Without Borders, who had a 
team stuck in Paris waiting 
for the green light. “There 
are people dying under the 
rubble, and we cannot do 
anything to save them.” 
Help was slow to arrive in 
Amizmiz, where a whole 
chunk of the town of or- 
ange and red sandstone 
brick homes carved into a 
mountainside 
appeared 
to be missing. A mosque’s 
minaret had collapsed. 
“It’s a catastrophe,’’ said 
villager Salah Ancheu, 28. 
“We don’t know what the 
future is. The aid remains in- 
sufficient.” 


Residents swept rubble off 
the main road into town 
and people cheered when 
trucks full of soldiers arrived. 
But they pleaded for more 
help. 
“There aren’t ambulances, 
there aren’t police, at least 
for right now,” Ancheu 
said, speaking about many 
parts of the region on Sun- 
day morning. 
Those left homeless — or 
fearing more aftershocks 
— slept outside Saturday, 
in the streets of the an- 
cient city of Marrakech or 
under makeshift canopies 
in hard-hit Atlas Mountain 
towns like Moulay Brahim. 
Both there and in Amizmiz, 
residents 
worried 
most 
about the damage in hard- 
to-reach communities. The 
worst destruction was in ru- 
ral communities that rely on 
unpaved roads that snake 
up the mountainous terrain 
covered by fallen rocks. 
Those areas were shaken 
anew Sunday by a mag- 
nitude 3.9 aftershock, ac- 
cording to the U.S. Geo- 
logical Survey. It wasn’t im- 
mediately clear if it caused 
more damage or casual- 
ties, but it was likely strong 
enough to rattle nerves 
in areas where damage 
has left buildings unstable 
and residents feared after- 
shocks. 
In a region where many 
build bricks out of mud, Fri- 
day’s earthquake toppled 


buildings not strong enough 
to withstand such a mighty 
temblor, trapping people 
in the rubble and sending 
others fleeing in terror. A 
total of 2,122 people were 
confirmed dead and at 
least 2,421 others were in- 
jured — 1,404 of them criti- 
cally, the Interior Ministry 
reported. 
Most of the dead — 1,351 
— were in the Al Haouz dis- 
trict in the High Atlas Moun- 
tains, the ministry said. 
Flags were lowered across 
Morocco, as King Moham- 
med VI ordered three days 
of national mourning start- 
ing Sunday. The army mo- 
bilized search and rescue 
teams, and the king or- 
dered water, food rations 
and shelters to be sent to 
those who lost homes. 
He also called for mosques 
to hold prayers Sunday for 
the victims, many of whom 
were buried Saturday amid 
the frenzy of rescue work 
nearby. 
Though it said for the first 
time Sunday that it would 
accept aid from four coun- 
tries, 
Morocco 
has 
not 
made an international ap- 
peal for help like Turkey 
did in the hours following 
a massive quake earlier 
this year, according to aid 
groups. 
Aid offers poured in from 
around the world, and the 
U.N. said it had a team in 
Morocco coordinating in- 


ternational support. About 
100 teams made up of a 
total of 3,500 rescuers are 
registered with a U.N. plat- 
form and ready to deploy 
in Morocco when asked, 
Rescuers Without Borders 
said. Germany had a team 
of more than 50 rescuers 
waiting 
near 
Cologne- 
Bonn Airport but sent them 
home, news agency dpa 
reported. 
A Spanish search-and-res- 
cue team arrived in Mar- 
rakech and headed to 
the rural Talat N’Yaaqoub, 
according to Spain’s Emer- 
gency Military Unit. For- 
eign Minister José Manuel 
Albares said in a radio in- 
terview 
that 
Moroccan 
authorities asked for help. 
Another rescue team from 
Nice, France, also was on 
its way. 
Officials in the Czech Re- 
public 
earlier 
said 
the 
country was sending about 
70 members of a rescue 
team trained in searching 
through rubble after re- 
ceiving an official request 
from the Moroccan gov- 
ernment. Czech Defense 
Minister Jana Cernochova 
said three military planes 
were prepared to transport 
the team. 
In France, which has many 
ties to Morocco and said 
four of its citizens died in 
the quake, towns and cities 
have offered more than 2 
million euros ($2.1 million) in 


aid. Popular performers are 
collecting donations. 
The epicenter of Friday’s 
quake was near the town 
of Ighil in Al Haouz Prov- 
ince, about 70 kilometers 
(44 miles) south of Marrake- 
ch. The region is known for 
scenic villages and valleys 
tucked in the High Atlas 
Mountains. 
Devastation gripped each 
town along the High Atlas’ 
steep and winding switch- 
backs, with homes fold- 
ing in on themselves and 
people crying as boys and 
helmet-clad 
police 
car- 
ried the dead through the 
streets. 
“I was asleep when the 
earthquake struck. I could 
not 
escape 
because 
the roof fell on me. I was 
trapped. I was saved by 
my neighbors who cleared 
the rubble with their bare 
hands,” said Fatna Bechar 
in Moulay Brahim. “Now, I 
am living with them in their 
house because mine was 
completely destroyed.” 
There was little time for 
mourning as survivors tried 
to salvage anything from 
damaged homes. 
Khadija Fairouje’s face was 
puffy from crying as she 
joined relatives and neigh- 
bors 
hauling 
possessions 
down rock-strewn streets. 
She had lost her daughter 
and three grandsons aged 
4 to 11 when their home 
collapsed while they were 
sleeping less than 48 hours 
earlier. 
“Nothing’s left. Everything 
fell,” said her sister, Hafida 
Fairouje. 
The Mohammed V Foun- 
dation for Solidarity was co- 
ordinating help for about 
15,000 families in Al Haouz 
province, including food, 
medical aid, emergency 
housing and blankets, the 
state news agency MAP 
quoted the organization’s 
head, Youssef Rabouli, as 
saying after he visited the 
region. 
Rescuers backed by sol- 
diers and police searched 
collapsed homes in the 
remote town of Adassil, 
near the epicenter. Military 
vehicles brought in bull- 
dozers and other equip- 
ment to clear roads, MAP 
reported.q 


A man stands next to a damaged hotel after the earthquake in Moulay Brahim village, near the 
epicentre of the earthquake, outside Marrakech, Morocco, Saturday, Sept. 9, 2023. 
Associated Press 
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Afghanistan is the fastest-growing maker of methamphetamine, 
U.N. drug agency says 


By RIAZAT BUTT 
Associated Press 
ISLAMABAD (AP) — Af- 
ghanistan is the world’s 
fastest-growing maker of 
methamphetamine, a re- 
port from the United Na- 
tions drug agency said Sun- 
day. The country is also a 
major opium producer and 
heroin source, even though 
the Taliban declared a war 
on narcotics after they re- 
turned to power in August 
2021. 
The United Nations’ Of- 
fice on Drugs and Crimes, 
which published the report, 
said meth in Afghanistan is 
mostly made from legally 
available substances or ex- 
tracted from the ephedra 
plant, which grows in the 
wild. 
The report called Afghani- 
stan’s meth manufacturing 
a growing threat to nation- 
al and regional health and 
security because it could 
disrupt the synthetic drug 
market and fuel addiction. 
It said seizures of meth sus- 
pected to have come from 
Afghanistan have been re- 


ported from the European 
Union and east Africa. 
Annual meth seizure to- 
tals from inside the coun- 
try rose from less than 100 
kilograms (220 pounds) in 
2019 to nearly 2,700 kilo- 
grams (6,000 pounds) in 
2021, suggesting increased 
production, the report said. 
But it couldn’t give a value 
for the country’s meth sup- 
ply, the quantities being 
produced, nor its domestic 


usage, because it doesn’t 
have the data. 
Angela Me, the chief of the 
UNODC’s Research and 
Trend Analysis Branch, told 
The Associated Press that 
making meth, especially in 
Afghanistan, had several 
advantages over heroin or 
cocaine production. 
“You don’t need to wait for 
something to grow,” said 
Me. “You don’t need land. 
You just need the cooks 


and the know-how. Meth 
labs are mobile, they’re hid- 
den. Afghanistan also has 
the ephedra plant, which 
is not found in the biggest 
meth-producing countries: 
Myanmar and Mexico. It’s 
legal in Afghanistan and it 
grows everywhere. But you 
need a lot of it.” 
Me said it was too early to 
assess what impact the Tal- 
iban’s drug crackdown has 
had on meth supplies. 
A spokesperson for the Inte- 
rior Ministry, Abdul Mateen 
Qani, told the AP that the 
Taliban-run 
government 
has prohibited the cultiva- 
tion, production, sale and 
use of all intoxicants and 
narcotics in Afghanistan. 
He said authorities have 
destroyed 
644 
factories 
and around 12,000 acres of 
land where prohibited nar- 
cotics were cultivated, pro- 
cessed or produced. There 
have been more than 5,000 
raids in which 6,000 people 
have been arrested. 
“We cannot claim 100% 
that it is finished because 
people can still do these 


activities in secret. It is not 
possible to bring it to zero 
in such a short time,” said 
Qani. “But we have a four- 
year strategic plan that 
narcotics in general and 
meth in particular will be 
finished.” 
A U.N. report published in 
November said that opium 
cultivation since the Tal- 
iban takeover increased by 
32% over the previous year, 
and that opium prices rose 
following authorities’ an- 
nouncement of a cultiva- 
tion ban in April 2022. Farm- 
ers’ income from opium 
sales tripled from $425 mil- 
lion in 2021 to $1.4 billion in 
2022. 
The 2022 report also said 
that the illicit drug market 
thrived 
as 
Afghanistan’s 
economy sharply contract- 
ed, making people open to 
illegal cultivation and traf- 
ficking for their survival. 
Afghans are dealing with 
drought, severe economic 
hardship and the contin- 
ued consequences of de- 
cades of war and natural 
disasters.q 


Afghans gather under a bridge to consume drugs, mostly heroin 
and methamphetamines in Kabul, Afghanistan, on Sept. 30, 
2021. 
Associated Press 


A drone attack kills at least 43 in Sudan’s capital as rival troops 
battle, doctors say 


By SAMY MAGDY 
Associated Press 
CAIRO (AP) — A drone at- 
tack Sunday on an open 
market south of Sudan’s 
capital, Khartoum, killed 
at least 43 people, activ- 
ists and a medical group 
said, as the military and a 
powerful rival paramilitary 
group battle for control of 
the country. 
More than 55 others were 
wounded in the attack in 
Khartoum’s May neighbor- 
hood, where paramilitary 
forces battling the military 
were heavily deployed, the 
Sudan Doctors’ Union said 
in a statement. The causali- 
ties were taken to the Bas- 
hair University Hospital for 
treatment. 
The Resistance Commit- 
tees, an activist group that 
helps 
organize 
humani- 
tarian assistance, posted 
footage on social media 
showing bodies wrapped 
in white sheets in an open 


yard at the hospital. 
Sudan has been rocked by 
violence since mid-April, 
when 
tensions 
between 
the country’s military, led 
by 
Gen. 
Abdel 
Fattah 
Burhan, and the paramili- 
tary Rapid Support Forces, 
commanded by Gen. Mo- 
hamed Hamdan Dagalo, 
burst into open fighting. 
The RSF blamed the mili- 
tary’s air force for Sunday’s 
attack, though it was not 
immediately 
possible 
to 
independently verify the 
claim. The military, mean- 
while, said Sunday after- 
noon that it didn’t target 
civilians, describing the RSF 
accusations as “false and 
misleading claims.” 
Indiscriminate shelling and 
airstrikes by both factions 
are not uncommon in Su- 
dan’s war, which has re- 
duced the Greater Khar- 
toum area to a battle- 
ground. 
The 
conflict 
has 
since 


spread to several parts of 
the country. In the Greater 
Khartoum area, which in- 
cludes the cities of Khar- 
toum, 
Omdurman 
and 
Bahri, RSF troops have com- 
mandeered civilian homes 
and turned them into op- 
erational bases. The mili- 
tary responded by bomb- 


ing these residential areas, 
rights groups and activists 
say. 
In the western Darfur region 
— the scene of a geno- 
cidal 
campaign 
in 
the 
early 2000s — the conflict 
has morphed into ethnic 
violence, with the RSF and 
allied Arab militias attack- 


ing ethnic African groups, 
according to rights groups 
and the United Nations. 
Fierce clashes ensued over 
the weekend in al-Fasher, 
the provincial capital of 
North Darfur province, fol- 
lowing an attack on a mili- 
tary facility by the RSF, local 
media reported. 
Clementine 
Nkweta-Sa- 
lami, the U.N. humanitar- 
ian coordinator in Sudan, 
expressed concerns Sun- 
day about the clashes in 
al-Fasher. Writing on X, for- 
merly known as Twitter, the 
U.N. official called for war- 
ring factions to stop fighting 
“so that humanitarians can 
bring in food, medicine 
and shelter items to those 
who need them most.” 
The war has killed more 
than 4,000 people, accord- 
ing to August figures from 
the United Nations. Howev- 
er, the real toll is almost cer- 
tainly much higher, doctors 
and activists say. q 


Sudanese soldiers from the Rapid Support Forces unit stand on 
their vehicle during a military-backed rally, in Mayo district, 
south of Khartoum, Sudan, Saturday, June 29, 2019. 
Associated Press 
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Aruba’s underwater wonderland 


ORANJESTAD - Exploring 
the underwater wonders is 
something you should defi- 
nitely do during your stay 
in Aruba. The underwater 
world has everything to of- 
fer that makes a snorkel trip 
so exceptional; an impres- 
sive, colorful sea life with 
exotic fishes, turtles and 
beautiful coral reef. The his- 
toric shipwrecks, located 
on the Aruban seabed are 
also worth a visit. Aruba is 
known for its white beach- 
es and blue oceans, which 
means there are many fas- 
cinating under water spots, 
where you can take your 
snorkeling gear and we se- 
lected the top spots for you. 


Tres Trapi 
Tres Trapi means tree steps 
in Papiamento, Papiamen- 
to is together with Dutch 
the official language spo- 
ken on Aruba. The beach 
is called Tres Trapi because 
it is accessible by the tree 
steps carved into the rocks. 
Tres Trapi is a small rocky 
beach, located on the 
north-western side of the 
island, approximately 5 to 
10 minute drive from Palm 
Beach. From the unique 


steps you can easily walk 
over the beach into the 
clear and turquoise blue 
ocean. 
While 
snorkeling 
you will encounter all kind 
of tropical fishes and sea 
stars. The kind of starfish 
you will find in the Aruban 
waters is the red cushion 
sea star. This is a starfish that 
is commonly found in the 
shallow waters of the Ca- 
ribbean sea and if you are 
lucky during your snorkeling 
visit to Tres Trapi, you may 
come across one of the 
green sea turtles. Respect 
the animal, keep your dis- 
tance and enjoy the view. 
Also remember; it is a once 
in a life time experience. 


Antilla shipwreck 
Antilla is a 400-foot-long 
long ship, built in 1939 in 
Hamburg, Germany. Antilla 
came to Aruba, because it 
had to find a neutral port. 
When Germany invaded 
the Netherlands on May 
10, 1940, the crew decided 
to let their own ship sink, to 
prevent it from falling into 
the hands of the Dutch 
Navy. Antilla lies on its port- 
side in Malmok bay, and 
the sunken word war two 


ship is now one of Aruba’s 
most 
popular 
snorkeling 
and dive spots. However, 
the ship wreck can only be 
reached by boat. The ship 
is visible from the surface 
and during your snorkeling 
trip you be surrounded by 
hundreds of tropical fishes, 
but the ship wreck alone is 
already impressive enough. 


Baby Beach 
Baby 
beach; 
a 
white 
beach, with a crystal blue 
ocean. The beach is lo- 
cated on the southern part 
of the island. On the way 
to the famous beach, you 
will drive through the old 
capital of Aruba, San Nico- 
las. The old Aruban culture 
can be still felt and expe- 
rienced here, so do not 
hesitate to get out of your 
car and walk around for 
a while. Baby beach is a 
child friendly beach, since 
it is shallow and the water 
has a pleasant tempera- 
ture. The name therefore 
fits well with the beach. 
Baby beach is an excellent 
beach for snorkeling, espe- 
cially if you want to go with 
small children, because the 
water remains shallow and 
there are still many under- 
water wonders to see. In 
the ocean there is an area 
marked until where it is rec- 
ommended to snorkel and 
on the beach you will find 
different facilities. It is a per- 
fect beach to spend your 
day snorkeling and relax- 
ing. 


Mangel Halto 
Mangel Halto beach is lo- 
cated in Savaneta, on the 
southern-west part of the 
island. The beach is differ- 
ent from the other beaches 


in Aruba; it is beach full of 
mangroves. You reach the 
beach by a bridge through 
the mangroves and then 
you will have several en- 
trances to the sea. There 
are diverse spots where 
you can enjoy a perfect 
beach day, wooden stairs 
made to enter the water 
and a dock to sit on and 


enjoy the view. Mangel 
Halto is also worth a visit for 
the snorkeling experience. 
Inside the bay, the water 
is clear and you find many 
colorful fish. Outside the 
bay is a bit more challeng- 
ing for beginners because 
of the wind and the waves, 
but the coral is alive and it 
is just like snorkel heaven.q 
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Introducing Casa del Mar: Experience Luxury Living at Its Finest 
with Exclusive July Sales Special 


Casa del Mar Beach Resort Aruba, a premier 
beachfront resort since 1986, invites you to in- 
dulge in a truly unforgettable vacation expe- 
rience. Located on the stunning Eagle Beach, 
Casa del Mar offers luxurious accommoda- 
tions, world-class amenities, and a range of 
recreational activities to provide the ultimate 
vacation experience. 


Casa del Mar Beach Resort Aruba presents 
an exclusive July sales special that will leave 
you longing for ownership 
Throughout the month of July, Casa del Mar 
presents an exclusive and irresistible $500 dis- 
count on any resort owned suite purchase, 
providing you with the perfect opportunity to 
own “your own piece of Aruba”. This limited- 
time offer applies to both 1 bedroom suites 
(sleeps 4) and 2 bedroom suites (sleeps 6), 
accommodating every individual or family, 
seeking for their secured vacation destina- 
tion. With recent renovations, Casa del Mar 
sets the standard for luxury and relaxation, 
ensuring that your experience is unparalleled. 
Starr Ramos, spokesperson for Casa del Mar, 
expressed their commitment to making lux- 
ury vacationing accessible and affordable, 
stating, "Casa del Mar offers an unparalleled 
and personalized experience, whether it's 
a romantic getaway or a spacious suite to 
accommodate a large family. CDM boasts 
amongst the most affordable maintenance 
fees in Aruba based on square footage, al- 
lowing you to enjoy your suite without break- 
ing the bank. Transparent and affordable 
maintenance fees maximize your investment 
while minimizing costs, making Casa del Mar 
an exceptional value." 


As an owner at Casa del Mar, you gain ac- 
cess to amenities that include personalized 
services, breathtaking views, a newly reno- 
vated fitness center, clinical massage servic- 
es, and tantalizing on-property restaurants. 
Lounge at the beachfront and take strolls 
along the pristine shores, as serenity awaits 
you. Say goodbye to the hassle of searching 


for accommodations or dealing with fluctu- 
ating rental prices and say hello to consis- 
tently exceptional vacation experiences. 
What sets Casa del Mar apart from traditional 
timeshares is its offering of lifelong ownership 
Create a legacy of cherished vacations in 
Aruba by passing down your ownership to 
future generations, ensuring that your family 
can enjoy the beauty of this tropical para- 
dise for years to come. In addition, the resort 
is currently renovating its Presidential Suites' 
bathrooms to provide an even more luxuri- 
ous and relaxing experience. With elegant 
fixtures, spacious showers, and stunning ac- 
cents, the bathrooms offer a truly indulgent 
retreat for owners and guests. 


Casa del Mar's idyllic location on Eagle 
Beach, recently ranked as the number one 
beach in the Caribbean, offers pristine white 
sandy shores and crystal-clear turquoise wa- 
ters. 
For those seeking flexibility, Casa Del Mar 
Beach Resort Aruba allows the exchange of 
vacation weeks through external programs 
Due to its high exchange value, you can ex- 
plore new destinations while maintaining the 
security and comfort of your home resort. 


Discover the benefits of vacation owner- 
ship at Casa del Mar Beach Resort Aruba. 
For more information, contact Sales Agent; 
Zaylitza Luidens at +297-582-7000 Ext. 614 or 
sales@casadelmar-aruba.net or visit www. 
casadelmararuba.com/inventory to secure 
your own piece of Aruba. 


About Casa del Mar Beach Resort Aruba 
Casa del Mar Beach Resort Aruba is a pre- 
mier beachfront resort since 1986 and locat- 
ed at Aruba's stunning Eagle Beach. With 40 
1-bedroom Ambassador suites and 107 two- 
bedroom Presidential Suites the resort offers 
luxurious spacious accommodations, world- 
class amenities, and a range of recreational 
activities for an unforgettable vacation ex- 
perience. With a commitment to excellence, 
Casa del Mar Beach Resort Aruba provides 
exceptional service and continues to be a 
favorite destination for travelers from around 
the world.q 
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Another Treasure of Aruba’s Beaches: Sea Glass! 


NOORD - It is hard to imagine this 
happening today, but years ago 
people dumped all kinds of refuse 
straight into the ocean, including 
old cars, and their household gar- 
bage, which of course included 
lots of glass. Over the next 30 years 
the pounding waves cleaned the 
beach, by breaking down every- 
thing but glass and pottery. The 
pounding waves washed the trash 
up and down, back and forth. Tons 
of polished, broken glass pieces 
were created by the pounding surf. 
These smoothened, colored glass 
particles then settled along the sea 
shore in millions, and that is why 
you can find these beautiful and 
colorful pieces on the north shore 
beaches of Aruba. 


Especially on the strip on white 
sand between the famous Natural 
Bridge” and the huge red anchor 
close to “Grapefield” beach you 
will be able to find your own pieces 


of sea glass. The sea glass that was 
created is the product of a very 
long and interesting process. It can 
take anywhere from 10 to 30 years 
to make sea glass. The name for 
any piece of glass that finds its way 
to the ocean and tumbles around 
in the water long enough is “Sea 
glass. 


The colorful pieces of glass are 
being used for decoration, hand- 
crafts and jewelry! 
Once glass makes its way into the 
ocean, the glass is broken up into 
shards and is tumbled around in 
the water, where sand and other 
rocks act like sandpaper to smooth 
out its rough edges. Sometimes as 
the sea glass is passed through fire, 
it becomes fire glass, the rarest of 
sea glass with certain inclusions, 
just like precious gems. 


For years, the water beat against 
the different kinds of trash being 


dumped. Glass, household ap- 
pliances and even motor parts 
were discarded on the beach. 
The waves and weather condi- 
tions wore down the overwhelm- 
ing amount of garbage in the wa- 
ter, creating millions of beautiful 
smooth rocks. 


It’s hard to believe the short- 
sighted mistakes we were making 
that could have potentially ru- 
ined these beautiful beaches. But 
thanks to natural processes, the 
ocean transformed the trash into 
the sea glass. 
Each colored gem on the beach 
has its own story. 


The ruby red glass stones are typi- 
cally from old car tail-lights. 


Then, the sapphire rocks are the 
remnants of broken apothecary 
bottles. The most common and the 
easiest to find are the brown (Ams- 
tel & Polar beer), green (Heineken 
& Balashi beer) and clear glass 


which are the soft much loved 
“soft drink” bottles. 
If you like to see the sea glass for 
yourself, and be in awe of the 
power of nature, rent a car or 
jeep and go explore our deserted 
beaches on the north side of the 
island. Make it a fun family day! 
Even if we didn’t mean to pollute 
the Beaches how we did, it is inspir- 
ing to see just how the earth can 
correct our mistakes. 


Funny, how trash can change into 
treasures! 


Everybody knows that you are not 
allowed to take local shells home, 
but the people working at the air- 
port have no problem you taking 
sea glass home. A few of those 
pieces make great souvenirs. You 
can place them in a wine glass or 
large bottle for decoration and ev- 
ery time you look at it a smile will 
light up your face thinking back of 
your unforgettable Aruba vaca- 
tion! 
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The district of Savaneta 
A quick history guide to the island’s first capital 


( O r a n j e s t a d ) — B e f o r e 
Oranjestad became the 
island 
nation’s 
capital, 
Aruba’s first capital was the 
district of Savaneta. Here 
is where the cultural iden- 
tity of Aruba was born, and 
from where the rest of the 
island developed into what 
it is today. 


Savaneta is said to have 
been the first place where 
the Caquetio inhabitants 
first stepped foot on the 
island. Though there isn’t 
hard evidence to back this 
up, but considering the leg- 
end of the Cacique Arua, it 
is believed that there were 
already 
movements 
on 
Aruba—and 
Savaneta— 
around 88 AD. 


The Caquetios probably 
made their way to the is- 
land either from Venezuela, 
Colombia or other Carib- 
bean islands in the region, 
but with good weather it 
was relatively easy for them 
to travel back and forth in 
their canoes. So, since the 
Caquetios discovered the 
island, Aruba found her first 
form of civilization. 


It wasn’t until 1499 when 
Aruba met another group 
of people who set foot on 
the island: the Spanish ex- 
plorer Alonso de Ojeda. De 
Ojeda first took notice of 
Aruba off the coast of Ven- 
ezuela, during his explora- 
tion of the Latin American 
country. This was on Au- 
gust 9th, 1499. However, 
de Ojeda didn’t actually 
sail to the island till 4 days 
later, on August 23rd, 1499. 
This was the beginning of 
the Spanish era on Aruba 
(1499-1636). 


Alonso usually didn’t stop 
at every island or land he 


saw, especially not in the 
Caribbean. He would often 
take notice of land from 
afar and continue sailing. 
However, Aruba was an ex- 
ception. He had heard that 
there were “quebracho” 
trees on the island, which 
were commonly used to 
produce dye or paint. But 
since these trees could not 
be found in Savaneta, he 
continued to search in the 
area of what is now known 
as Santa Cruz. The best 
way to transport the tree 
barks was via a route pass- 
ing through Savaneta, and 
so the first road between 
Savaneta and Santa Cruz 
was made. 


The Dutch colonial era 
(1636-1805) 
During the 80-year war 
between The Netherlands 
and Spain, Dutch explor- 
ers and merchants began 
to travel to the ABC is- 
lands. Once they landed in 
Aruba, they deported the 
small Arawakan and Span- 
ish community that was liv- 
ing on the island. This was 
the beginning of coloniza- 
tion of the ABC islands by 
the Dutch empire. Around 
the same, the West Indian 
Company (WIC) was born. 
Bonaire and Curacao were 
mostly used for plantations, 
where the Dutch had trans- 
ported slaves from Africa. 
Aruba, on the other hand, 
was mostly used to raise 
cattle and to house the 
haring factory. The Dutch 
had often forced the indig- 
enous community to work 
for them. 
In 1636, when the Nether- 
lands won the war against 
Spain, the country surren- 


dered the islands to the 
Dutch. 
The Dutch administration 
appointed 
the 
island’s 
first commander, an Irish 
man named N. Williams. 
Because the Dutch were 
interested in other Carib- 
bean islands and countries 
in South America, they im- 
ported Dutch merchants 
and business men, all of 
whom resided in Savaneta. 
This way, Savaneta official- 
ly became the island’s first 
capital. 


However, at the end of 
the 18th century, the com- 
mander at the time, J.R. 
Lauffer, moved his office to 
what is now “Horse Bay” in 
Oranjestad. Because the 
highest office on the island 
moved away from Sava- 
neta, the capital lost its title 
to what was called then 
Playa. 


How Savaneta got its name 
The name Savaneta prob- 
ably has a Spanish ori- 
gin. It was said that when 
the Spanish climbed a hill 


called Yara, they saw that 
the area was mostly open 
and had no big trees. In 
Spanish, such a land area is 
called a “sabana”. 


Because of its land surface, 
Savaneta 
was 
a 
great 
place to construct cattle 
farms. From here, the farm- 
er culture on Aruba was 
born. Before the Aruban 
Gold Rush and the con- 
struction of the Refinery in 
San Nicolas, most residents 
were farmers, and Sava- 
neta had many inhabit- 
ants that farmed fruits and 
vegetables. They also con- 
tinued the tradition of rais- 
ing cattle, like goat, sheep, 
pigs and horses. Savaneta 
was one of the first places 
on the island to have a 
general farming culture. 
From this culture, many oth- 
er traditions were born, like 
the Dera Gay Holiday that 
we celebrate every year 
on June 24th. 


Source: Historia di Savane- 
ta (History of Savaneta) by 
Adolf “Dufi” Kock. 


LOCAL 


Alonso de Ojeda 


“Quebracho” (Kibrahacha) tree; used to make dye and paint 


Commandeursbaai (Commander’s Bay) at Savaneta 
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Don’t forget to visit Aruba’s famous Red Anchor 


At the south east coast of 
the island, standing alone 
on a windswept and bar- 
ren land stands a popular 
Aruba landmark – a large 
anchor. It overlooks the 
sea just beyond, watching 
over the shipping lanes. It 
stands there in memory 
and in honor of all seamen 
who have lost their life at 
sea. 


Where to Find the Anchor? 
The anchor is a “must see” 
landmark when you visit 
Aruba. It is among the most 
photographed 
historical 
landmarks for the island. 
You want to make sure you 
add this stop on your itiner- 
ary when your visiting the 
south coast of Aruba. The 
bright red anchor against 
the backdrop of the deep 
blue Caribbean sea and 
the azure blue skies, make 
a great backdrop for your 
vacation pictures. 


The anchor is located at 
the entrance to Gate 6 to 
the former Lago Colony. It 
is on the outskirts of Seroe 
Colorado, on the south 
east point of the island at 
the “T” junction to Baby 
Beach. 
Depending on where you 
are staying on the island, 
follow the signs that in- 
dicate the way to Baby 
Beach. Once you reach 
the T-junction, it will be right 
in front of you. 


About the Anchor 
Size 
It will be hard to miss the 
anchor, it’s huge! The an- 
chor that weighs 21,772 ki- 
los, is approximately 10 feet 
6 inches wide and 15 feet, 
6 inches tall. 
On the anchor there are 
some numbers. The 4112 
and 4115, which are be- 
lieved to be the serial num- 
bers that refer to the “fluke” 
or horizontal and vertical 
parts of the anchor, respec- 
tively. The number 21772K 
refers to the weight of the 
anchor in kilos. 
This type of anchor was 
manufactured by Hoesch 
Dortmund 
Horde, 
at 
a 
foundry located in Germa- 
ny. 


Where 
did 
the 
Anchor 
Come From? 


There are a number of sto- 
ries as to the origins of the 
anchor, which one do you 
think it was? (Unfortunately 
the mystery has never been 
solved, so your imagination 
can pick which one you 
think it might be!) 


Story 1: 
“According to Mr. Man- 
uel M. Curiel, an ex-Lago 
Tug Captain, a fully laden 
VLCC (Very Large Crude 
Carrier) was seeking a 
mooring at the 15-mile an- 
chorage, known as Bara, 
on the southern part of the 
island. This is the usual shal- 
low mooring location for 
ships awaiting orders, etc. 
The weather was rough 
with strong current. The 
normal procedure is that 
they would walk out three 
shackles (about 90 feet) 
until the anchor touches 
the bottom while the chain 
must rest on the bottom. 
Subsequently, 
they 
will 
walk out some extra shack- 
les and when the ship starts 
to swing or lean on one 
side, the anchor is properly 
set. Because of the rough 
weather, 
unfortunately 
they did not get the time to 
walk out the extra tackles 
and because of the ten- 
sion exerted on the winch, 


it broke, and they lost the 
anchor and its chain.“ 


Story 2: 
“Mr. Curiel also said that 
at one time a small tanker 
with a Korean crew, while 
lifting their anchor also lift- 
ed another anchor near 
the inner harbor. When the 
ship asked for assistance, 
he went with his tugboat 
along with a barge, to help. 
But eventually they had to 
cut the chain and let the 
anchor go to the bottom 
because they could not 
untangle them. ” 


How Did The Anchor Be- 
come a Landmark? 
Sometime between 1980 
and 1985, three gentlemen 
(Mr. Wim Martinus – the 
Harbormaster 
of 
Aruba; 
Mr. August Genser – the 
ex-Division Superintendent 
of Lago’s Laboratory; and 
Mr. Willie Davis – Owner 
of Filtec at Zeewijk in San 
Nicolas), were having a 
conversation with Mr. Char- 
lie Brouns Jr. at his famous 
Charlie’s Bar and Restau- 
rant in San Nicolas. Charlie, 
who was a visionary and 
had dreams for develop- 
ing the San Nicolas area, 
told these gentlemen that 
he would like to come up 


with something innovative 
for the San Nicolas area to 
draw tourism to the area. 


The “anchor”, which at that 
time was being stored at 
the Oranjestad harbor, was 
suggested as an option. 
Charlie liked the idea! He 
then contacted the Presi- 
dent of Lago for permission 
to acquire the anchor. He 
was 
granted 
permission 
and the anchor was then 
relocated to its present lo- 
cation and dedicated “To 
All Seamen” on the occa- 
sion of the closing of the 
Lago Oil Refinery on March 
31, 1985. 


Through the Years 
Through the years the An- 
chor was slowly weather- 
ing from the wind and salt. 
As time passed, sadly the 
origin and purpose of the 
anchor slowly faded away 
from people’s memories. 


After Charles Brouns Jr died 
on September 15, 2004, his 
friend Mr. Sam Speziale, 
requested assistance from 
the management of Vale- 
ro Aruba Refinery to help 
maintain the monument. 
The Valero Aruba Refinery, 
graciously 
sandblasted 
and painted the anchor 


and poured a concrete 
pad around it. On April 17, 
2005, the anchor monu- 
ment was rededicated “To 
All Seamen” in a formal 
ceremony in memory of 
Charles Brouns Jr. 


Today, the anchor stands 
both as memorial to all 
seaman who have lost their 
lives at sea, but also as a 
silent reminder that Seroe 
Colorado is part of San 
Nicolas and that San Nico- 
las is still a vibrant and im- 
portant part of the island of 
Aruba. 


The Best Time to Visit 
When your planning your 
visit to the south end of the 
island, you will want to in- 
clude in your itinerary the 
many things to see and 
do there. The anchor will 
be just one of these stops, 
(keep an eye out for our fu- 
ture editions, we publish our 
recommendations!). 


With that being said, I have 
to say, if you enjoy catch- 
ing a sunrise, the anchor is 
one of the best places on 
the island to catch the sun- 
rise. But in reality, anytime 
is a good time to visit, de- 
pending on your personal 
schedule. 
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Artificial intelligence technology behind 
ChatGPT was built in Iowa — with a lot of 
water 


By MATT O’BRIEN and HAN- 
NAH FINGERHUT 
Associated Press 
DES MOINES, Iowa (AP) — 
The cost of building an ar- 
tificial intelligence product 
like ChatGPT can be hard 
to measure. 
But one thing Microsoft- 
backed OpenAI needed 
for its technology was plen- 
ty of water, pulled from 
the watershed of the Rac- 
coon and Des Moines riv- 
ers in central Iowa to cool 
a powerful supercomputer 
as it helped teach its AI sys- 
tems how to mimic human 
writing. 
As they race to capitalize 
on a craze for generative 
AI, leading tech develop- 
ers 
including 
Microsoft, 
OpenAI and Google have 
acknowledged that grow- 
ing demand for their AI 
tools carries hefty costs, 
from expensive semicon- 
ductors to an increase in 
water consumption. 
But they’re often secre- 
tive about the specifics. 
Few people in Iowa knew 
about its status as a birth- 
place of OpenAI’s most 
advanced large language 
model, GPT-4, before a top 
Microsoft executive said in 
a speech it “was literally 
made next to cornfields 
west of Des Moines.” 
Building a large language 
model requires analyzing 
patterns across a huge 
trove 
of 
human-written 
text. All of that comput- 
ing takes a lot of electric- 
ity and generates a lot of 
heat. To keep it cool on hot 
days, data centers need to 
pump in water — often to 
a cooling tower outside its 
warehouse-sized buildings. 
In its latest environmental 
report, Microsoft disclosed 
that its global water con- 
sumption spiked 34% from 


2021 to 2022 (to nearly 
1.7 billion gallons, or more 
than 2,500 Olympic-sized 
swimming pools), a sharp 
increase compared to pre- 
vious years that outside 
researchers tie to its AI re- 
search. 
“It’s fair to say the major- 
ity of the growth is due to 
AI,” including “its heavy in- 
vestment in generative AI 
and partnership with Ope- 
nAI,” said Shaolei Ren, a 
researcher at the University 
of California, Riverside who 
has been trying to calcu- 
late the environmental im- 
pact of generative AI prod- 
ucts such as ChatGPT. 
In a paper due to be pub- 
lished later this year, Ren’s 
team estimates ChatGPT 
gulps up 500 milliliters of 
water (close to what’s in a 
16-ounce water bottle) ev- 
ery time you ask it a series 
of between 5 to 50 prompts 
or questions. The range var- 
ies depending on where 
its servers are located and 
the season. The estimate 
includes indirect water us- 
age that the companies 
don’t measure — such as 
to cool power plants that 
supply the data centers 
with electricity. 
“Most 
people 
are 
not 
aware of the resource us- 


age underlying ChatGPT,” 
Ren said. “If you’re not 
aware of the resource us- 
age, then there’s no way 
that we can help conserve 
the resources.” 
Google reported a 20% 
growth in water use in the 
same period, which Ren 
also largely attributes to 
its AI work. Google’s spike 
wasn’t uniform -- it was 
steady in Oregon where 
its water use has attracted 
public attention, while dou- 
bling outside Las Vegas. 
It was also thirsty in Iowa, 
drawing more potable wa- 
ter to its Council Bluffs data 
centers 
than 
anywhere 
else. 
In response to questions 
from The Associated Press, 
Microsoft said in a state- 
ment this week that it is in- 
vesting in research to mea- 
sure AI’s energy and car- 
bon footprint “while work- 
ing on ways to make large 
systems more efficient, in 
both training and applica- 
tion.” 
“We will continue to moni- 
tor our emissions, acceler- 
ate progress while increas- 
ing our use of clean energy 
to power data centers, 
purchasing 
renewable 
energy, and other efforts 
to meet our sustainability 
goals of being carbon neg- 
ative, water positive and 
zero waste by 2030,” the 
company’s statement said. 
OpenAI 
echoed 
those 
comments in its own state- 
ment Friday, saying it’s giv- 
ing “considerable thought” 
to the best use of comput- 
ing power.q 


Traffic on Interstate 35 passes a Microsoft data center, Tuesday, 
Sept. 5, 2023, in West Des Moines, Iowa. 
Associated Press 
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San Nicolas 


Police 
100 
Oranjestad 
527 3140 
Noord 
527 3200 
Sta. Cruz 
527 2900 
San Nicolas 
584 5000 
Police Tipline 
11141 
Ambulancia 
911 
Fire Dept. 
115 
Red Cross 
582 2219 


Women in Difficulties 
PHARMACY ON DUTY 


TAXI SERVICES 
Taxi Tas 
587 5900 
Prof. Taxi 
588 0035 
Taxi D.T.S. 
587 2300 
Taxi Serv. Aruba 583 3232 
A1 Taxi Serv. 
280 2828 


Aruba Airport 
524 2424 
American Airlines 582 2700 
Avianca 
588 0059 
Jet Blue 
588 2244 
Surinam 
582 7896 


FAVI- Visually Impaired 
Tel. 582 5051 


Alcoholics Anonymous 
Tel. 736 2952 


Quota Club Tel. 525 2672 


Centre for Diabetes 
Tel. 524 8888 


Narcotics Anonymous 
Tel. 583 8989 


Fundacion Contra Violencia 
Relacional Tel. 583 5400 


DOCTOR ON DUTY 


Oranjestad 


Women in Difficulties 
OTHER 
Dental Clinic 587 9850 
Blood Bank Aruba 587 0002 
Urgent Care 586 0448 
Walk-In Doctor’s Clinic 
+297 588 0539 
Women in Difficulties 
EMERGENCY 


Women in Difficulties 
TRAVEL INFO 


Women in Difficulties 
AID FOUNDATIONS 


Child Abuse Prevention 
Tel. 582 4433 


Women in Difficulties 
General Info 


Phone Directory Tel. 118 


Oranjestad: 
Eagle: tel. 587 9011 
Centro Medico : tel. 584 5794 


Hospital 7:00 pm / 10:00pm 
Tel. 527 4000 


Imsan 24 hours 
Tel.524 8833 


facebook.com/arubatoday/ 


HEALTH 
Let skeeters feed on you for science? Welcome to 
front lines of mosquito control 


By SAM METZ and RICK 
BOWMER 
Associated Press 
SALT LAKE CITY (AP) — It’s 
lunchtime at the Salt Lake 
City Mosquito Abatement 
District and a colony of 
sabethes cyaneus — also 
known 
as 
the 
paddle- 
legged 
beauty 
for 
its 
feathery appendages and 
iridescent coloring — find 
their way to Ella Branham. 
“They’re not very aggres- 
sive and they’re kind of 
picky eaters,” said Bran- 
ham, a technician, as she 
exhaled into a glass tank 
to attract the insects to 
the carbon dioxide in her 
breath. “So I’ll be feeding 
them with my arm.” 
Branham had volunteered 
to let the South American 
mosquitoes feed on her 
blood so they can produce 
eggs and maintain the col- 
ony for education and re- 
search at the lab in the Salt 
Lake City district. It’s one of 
the many mosquito control 
districts around the United 
States that seek to hold in 
check one of the world’s 
deadliest animals — one 
well-positioned to thrive as 
climate change fosters a 
warmer and wetter envi- 
ronment. 
Mosquitoes can carry vi- 
ruses 
including 
dengue, 
yellow fever, chikungunya 
and Zika. They are espe- 
cially threatening to public 
health in Asia and Africa 
but are also closely moni- 
tored in the United States. 
Local agencies reported 
more than 1,100 cases of 
West Nile virus in 2022, ac- 
cording to the U.S. Centers 
for Disease Control. 
Most humans who con- 
tract West Nile show no 
symptoms. But for some, it 
can cause vomiting, fever 
and in rare cases seizures 
or meningitis. Over roughly 
the last 25 years, nearly 
3,000 deaths and more 
than 25,000 hospitalizations 
linked to West Nile were re- 
ported throughout the Unit- 
ed States — most of them 
in August. 
West 
Nile 
deaths 
have 
been reported this year 
in states including Texas 
and Colorado, and mos- 
quitoes are thought to be 


the source of “locally ac- 
quired” malaria infections 
of people in Maryland, Flor- 
ida and Texas. 
Ary Faraji, an entomologist 
and the executive director 
of the Salt Lake City mos- 
quito abatement district, 
said monitoring shows the 
mosquito season starting 
earlier and lasting longer as 
the climate has warmed. 
The district used to histori- 
cally shut down each year 
in mid-September, but that 
has gotten later and later. 
Last year, district workers 
were still setting and check- 
ing traps until Thanksgiving. 
And this year — where an 
abnormally 
snowy 
win- 
ter and a very rainy spring 
left more water across the 
landscape for mosquitoes 
to breed in — his staff esti- 
mated that there were five 
times as many mosquitos in 


May compared to the av- 
erage year. 
That’s where the health 
threat comes in. While both 
males and females feed on 
sugar or nectar throughout 
their lives, females require 
blood meals to nourish and 
develop their eggs. 
“They are the true vixens,” 
Faraji said. “Some can be 
so beautiful and yet some 
can be so deadly.” 
Faraji’s staff — made up of 
scientists and college and 
doctoral students — traps, 
sorts and tests mosquitos for 
viruses using drones, boats 
and ATVs. Their work takes 
into account how trends 
ranging from weather pat- 
terns to population growth 
will affect disease transmis- 
sion. 
“The more people you put 
in a closer vicinity of where 
the mosquitos are, the high- 


er chance of pathogen 
transmission,” he said, not- 
ing the challenges of the 
wetland areas surrounding 
Utah’s Great Salt Lake. 
Though dangerous, mos- 
quitoes are also critical to 
ecosystems throughout the 
world, with various species 
serving as pollinators or 
food sources to fish, birds 
and frogs.q 


A mosquito feeds at the Salt Lake City Mosquito Abatement District on July 26, 2023, in Salt Lake 
City. Mosquitoes can carry viruses including dengue, yellow fever, chikungunya and Zika. 


Associated Press 
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Ravens beat Texans 25-9 but lose J.K. Dobbins for the season with a 
torn Achilles tendon 


By The Associated Press 
J.K. Dobbins ran for an early 
touchdown before leaving 
with a torn Achilles tendon, 
Justice Hill scored twice in 
the second half and the 
Baltimore 
Ravens 
pulled 
away for a 25-9 victory over 
the Houston Texans in their 
season opener on Sunday. 
Ravens coach John Har- 
baugh announced Dob- 
bins’ injury after the game 
and said he would miss the 
rest of the season, a signifi- 
cant blow to Baltimore’s of- 
fense. 
Lamar Jackson turned the 
ball over twice, and Balti- 
more looked out of sync for 
much of its first game with 
new offensive coordina- 
tor Todd Monken. But the 
Ravens kept Houston and 
rookie 
quarterback 
C.J. 
Stroud out of the end zone. 
The Texans made a game 
of it for a half under new 
coach 
DeMeco 
Ryans, 
and Stroud directed a cou- 
ple of solid drives, but Hous- 
ton couldn’t move the ball 
consistently enough. Stroud 
threw for 242 yards. 
Jackson 
threw 
for 
169 
yards, and rookie receiver 
Zay Flowers was the main 
source of excitement for 
Baltimore’s 
new-look 
of- 
fense. 
He 
caught 
nine 
passes for 78 yards on a 
day when the Ravens were 
without tight end Mark An- 
drews because of a quad 
injury. Odell Beckham Jr. 
caught two passes in his 
Baltimore debut. 
49ERS 30, STEELERS 7 
PITTSBURGH (AP) — Brock 
Purdy threw for 220 yards 
and two touchdowns to 
Brandon Aiyuk in his return 
from offseason elbow sur- 
gery and San Francisco 
beat Pittsburgh. 
Purdy, who led the 49ers 
to the NFC championship 
game as a rookie, com- 
pleted 19 of 29 passes, in- 
cluding scoring strikes of 8 
and 19 yards to Aiyuk. 
Christian 
McCaffery 
ran 
for 151 yards and caught 
three passes for 17 more for 
the 49ers. 
Nick Bosa, a handful of 
days removed from signing 
the richest contract ever 
awarded to a defensive 
player, had two tackles 


and a quarterback hit. 
Second-year quarterback 
Kenny Pickett completed 
31 of 46 for 232 yards with 
a touchdown and two in- 
terceptions as the optimism 
that followed his solid pre- 
season faded quickly. 
Pittsburgh 
either 
punted 
or turned the ball over in 
each of its first five posses- 
sions as the 49ers quickly 
built a 20-0 lead. 
T.J. Watt had three sacks 
for the Steelers to reach 
81 for his career, breaking 
James Harrison’s franchise 
record. 
BROWNS 24, BENGALS 3 
CLEVELAND (AP) — De- 
shaun Watson ran for a 
touchdown and threw for 
another, and Cleveland’s 
defense bottled up Cincin- 
nati quarterback Joe Bur- 
row. 
Watson bolted for a 13-yard 
TD late in the first half, mak- 
ing the kind of dynamic 
play the Browns envisioned 
when they signed him to 
a $230 million contract in 
2022. Watson missed 11 
games last season for vio- 
lating the league’s person- 
al conduct policy but is in 
uniform from the start this 
season. 
He added a 3-yard TD pass 
in the fourth quarter to 
tight end Harrison Bryant, 
and Watson converted the 


2-point try with a run up the 
middle. 
Burrow had a rough open- 
er, two days after signing 
a five-year, $275 million ex- 
tension — giving him the 
highest 
average 
annual 
salary in league history. 
The Browns held Burrow 
to a career-worst 82 yards 
passing (14 of 31) as Cleve- 
land’s rebuilt defensive line 
pressured him all day. 
Myles Garrett sacked Bur- 
row on fourth down with 
10:27 left to help seal Cleve- 
land’s stunningly easy win 
over the AFC North cham- 
pions. The Browns forced 
the Bengals to punt 10 
times in 14 possessions. 
The Bengals pulled Burrow 
with 5:15 left. 
BUCCANEERS 20, VIKINGS 
17 
MINNEAPOLIS (AP) — Baker 
Mayfield recovered from 
a rough start to throw two 
touchdown passes without 
a turnover in his debut for 
Tampa Bay, which forced 
three first-half turnovers by 
Minnesota. 
Chase 
McLaughlin 
matched his career long 
with a 57-yard field goal for 
the lead with 5:10 left, and 
the Buccaneers forced a 
three-and-out on each of 
the Vikings’ last two posses- 
sions. 
Mayfield, the first overall 


pick in the 2018 draft who 
landed with his fourth team 
in three years to take over 
for the retired Tom Brady, 
completed 21 of 34 passes 
after a 3-for-11 start. 
He hit Mike Evans for a 
score right before halftime 
and was at his best down 
the stretch. Chris Godwin 
made a stretched-out 11- 
yard catch on third-and-10 
right after the 2-minute 
warning to clinch it. 
Kirk Cousins went 33 for 44 
for 344 yards and touch- 
downs to rookie Jordan 
Addison and running back 
Alexander Mattison, and 
Justin Jefferson had nine 
catches for 150 yards. But 
after going an NFL-record 
11-0 in one-score games 
during the 2022 regular 
season, the Vikings ran out 
of that late-game mojo. 
JAGUARS 31, COLTS 21 
INDIANAPOLIS (AP) — Tank 
Bigsby made up for a big 
mistake by scoring the go- 
ahead 
touchdown 
and 
Travis Etienne Jr. added a 
26-yard scoring run to seal 
Jacksonville’s win over In- 
dianapolis. 
The AFC South champs 
snapped a five-game los- 
ing streak at Lucas Oil Sta- 
dium. 
Colts defensive tackle De- 
Forest 
Buckner 
stripped 
the ball from Trevor Law- 


rence on a sack and then 
scooped up Bigsby’s subse- 
quent fumble before sprint- 
ing 26 yards to give Indy a 
21-17 lead late in the third 
quarter. 
Three series later, Jamal 
Agnew’s 48-yard punt re- 
turn set up a 10-play drive 
that Bigsby capped with a 
1-yard TD plunge to give 
Jacksonville a 24-21 lead 
with 5:14 to play. 
Colts rookie Anthony Rich- 
ardson was intercepted on 
the next series and three 
plays later, Etienne broke 
free to put away the victory 
for the Jaguars. 
Richardson became the 
third-youngest 
quarter- 
back to start an NFL season 
opener at age 21, going 24 
of 37 for 223 yards, one TD 
and the interception. He 
also had 10 carries for 40 
yards and a touchdown 
while being sacked four 
times. He left the game in 
the final minute after get- 
ting shaken up on a run 
near the goal line. 
Lawrence was 24 of 32 for 
241 yards and two scores 
and Calvin Ridley had eight 
receptions for 101 yards. 
SAINTS 16, TITANS 15 
NEW 
ORLEANS 
(AP) 
— 
Derek Carr passed for 305 
yards and a touchdown in 
a difficult but successful de- 
but for New Orleans, which 
held on to beat Tennessee. 
The Saints’ defense did not 
allow a touchdown, in- 
tercepted Ryan Tannehill 
three times, sacked him 
three times, and stopped 
Tennessee on 10 of 12 third 
down plays. 
Chris Olave caught eight 
passes for 112 yards for New 
Orleans, 
while 
Rasheed 
Shaheed had five recep- 
tions for 89 yards and the 
game’s lone touchdown. 
Michael 
Thomas, 
who 
missed the final 14 games 
last season, returned to 
catch five passes for 61 
yards. 
The teams traded field 
goals for most of the game 
before New Orleans finally 
found the end zone with 
1:23 left in the third quar- 
ter. Carr pump-faked and 
lofted a pass that Shaheed 
hauled in for a 19-yard 
score to make it 16-9.q 


The Baltimore Ravens defense celebrates after a fumble recovery during the second half of an NFL 
football game against the Houston Texans Sunday, Sept. 10, 2023, in Baltimore. 
Associated Press 
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U.S. Open champ Coco Gauff wants to get better and win more 
major titles. Don’t doubt her 


By HOWARD FENDRICH 
AP Tennis Writer 
NEW YORK (AP) — Now that 
Coco Gauff is a Grand Slam 
champion, she’s ready for 
stardom. 
“100%,” she said, without a 
hint of hesitation. “That was 
the dream since I started 
this sport.” 
She’s also eager. 
“I know that this feeling is 
incredible and I want to 
experience it again,” the 
19-year-old 
from 
Florida 
said in an interview with The 
Associated Press at Arthur 
Ashe Stadium on Saturday 
night, a few hours after she 
defeated Aryna Sabalenka 
2-6, 6-3, 6-2 in the U.S. Open 
final. “So I guess what’s next 
is trying to keep going even 
further.” 
And what, in her mind, 
would that entail? 
“To keep winning more 
of these,” she said with a 
laugh. “That would be the 
biggest goal. I’m not going 
to put a number (on) how 
many I want to win. But as 
many as I can.” 
Anyone who would doubt 
Gauff clearly has not been 
paying attention. To the 
way she plays, to the way 
she can think her way 
through a match, to the 
way she handles herself the 
rest of the time. 
It’s not easy to be in the 
spotlight from 15, her age 
when the transformation 
began from someone peo- 
ple in tennis knew about to 
someone the world knew 
about, thanks to a win over 
Venus Williams and a run to 
the fourth round at Wimble- 
don in her 2019 Grand Slam 
debut. 
Maybe that fame, and ac- 
companying expectations, 
will help navigate what’s to 
come. 
She thinks so. 
“I’m still me. ... I don’t think 
I’ll ever (see) myself as a 
celebrity. I’m just a person 
who plays tennis, and mil- 
lions of people like to watch 
me play tennis,” Gauff said. 
“But I think I’m going to be 
the same person after this. 
Yes, my life has changed. 
But I don’t think it’s going to 
affect how I approach my 
day-to-day life.” 
Plenty of athletes say that. 


With Gauff, it’s easy to be- 
lieve. 
The first American teen- 
ager to triumph at Flushing 


Meadows since Serena Wil- 
liams in 1999 is hardly the 
first tennis player to suc- 
ceed before turning 20. 


Two who left New York as 
champs recently — Bianca 
Andreescu was 19 in 2019; 
Emma Raducanu was 18 in 
2021 — have not recreated 
that sort of magic, thanks in 
part to injuries. 
Gauff is a special talent, to 
be sure, and her health has 
never been an issue. What 
really should serve her well 
is 
the 
beyond-her-years 
maturity displayed in mo- 
ments with a racket in her 
hand and, importantly, in 
those without one. 
She is, in many ways, her 
sport’s first standout who 
is Gen Z, through and 
through. On Saturday, she 
derived motivation from 
negative comments on so- 
cial media she read in the 
locker room before facing 


Sabalenka, then filmed a 
TikTok post (soundtrack: DJ 
Khaled’s “All I Do Is Win”) 
on court with the trophy af- 
terward. 


Gauff also is always willing 
to speak from the heart. 
After protesters interrupted 
her semifinal for 50 minutes 
to bring attention to cli- 
mate change, Gauff said 
she agreed with the cause 
and would never tell some- 
one not to stand up for 
what they believe in. After 
reaching her first major at 
last year’s French Open, 
Gauff called out the gun vi- 
olence in the United States. 
When the Supreme Court 
overturned Roe v. Wade, 
Gauff 
discussed 
it 
at 
Wimbledon.q 


Coco Gauff, of the United States, holds up the championship tro- 
phy after defeating Aryna Sabalenka, of Belarus, in the women’s 
singles final of the U.S. Open tennis championships, Saturday, 
Sept. 9, 2023, in New York. 
Associated Press 
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Palm Beach – When you think 
of a restaurant that pleases the 
needs of a whole family or a 
large group of people with all 
different tastes? Think Water’s 
Edge Restaurant. Located at 
the shore of Aruba’s most won- 
derful beach, The Eagle Beach 
Aruba. Water’s Edge Restau- 
rant is guaranteed to serve you 
a fantastic magical night to re- 
member. Whether you prefer to 
enjoy the view from indoors air 
conditioned comfort, outdoors in 
the soft tropical breeze or under 
a palapa with your toes in the 
sand. This spectacular restaurant 
offers the best ocean view sun- 
set or sky full of stars dinner while 
the crispy Caribbean night wind 
caresses your face and plays 
with your hair. 


From the minute you arrive there 
will be a great staff welcoming 
you with the most contagious 
smiles and warmth. The intense 
menu with a great variety of ap- 
petizers, main courses and deli- 
cious desserts will not disappoint. 
Seafood, Steaks and interna- 
tional favorites. All on one menu 
specially made just for you. 


Culinary Voyage 
Start your gastronomic jour- 
ney with a scrumptious ap- 
petizer such as the Maryland 
Crab Cakes, maybe the Crispy 
Calamari or the mouthwatering 
creamy Garlic Tarragon Shrimp. 


You can also opt for a classic 
French Onion Soup, a Lobster 
Bisque or the famously Water’s 
Edge House Wedge, a crisp 
wedge of fresh romaine lettuce 
topped with homemade blue 
cheese dressing, diced toma- 
toes, chopped bacon, caramel- 
ized pecans and blue cheese 
crumbles, drizzled with balsamic 
reduction. This followed by the 
Chef’s special of seafood such 
as Fresh salmon filet seasoned 
and grilled, topped with lemon 
cilantro butter and served with 
homemade mashed potatoes 
and fresh asparagus, a nice 
plate of Ahi Tuna or a succulent 
pasta dish like the Florentina Fet- 
tuccine Alfredo. Meat Lovers will 
have their fix with choices of a 
devourable 22oz. Bone-In “Tom- 
ahawk” Rib-Eye, pan seared in 
garlic infused oil and finished in 
the oven or our juicy N.Y Strip 
Loin, seasoned & grilled. All our 
steaks options are seasoned with 
a blend of kosher salt and freshly 
cracked black pepper. Served 
with homemade mashed pota- 
toes, seasoned vegetables and 
a choice of red wine reduction, 
green peppercorn demi glace, 
mushroom sauce, or bacon blue 
cheese butter. For extra sides the 
options are delectable. Fresh as- 
paragus, seasonal vegetables, 
mashed or baked potatoes, fries 
or rice and beans. Combine 
your personal choice with one of 
the most exclusive wine from the 


great selection of international 
wines to compliment your dish. 
Kids will enjoy every item of the 
specially compiled kids menu 
and there are also optional dish- 
es for all vegans, vegetarians 
and gluten-free guests. To end 
the culinary voyage with some 
luscious sweetness, the desserts 
are wild. From a piece of coco- 
nut flan, NY cheese cake, carrot 
cake, chocolate brownie or our 
classic Tiramisu with kahlua and 
amaretto served with choco- 
late sauce and coffee jelly. Not 
to mention the fresh and light 
piece of key lime pie. 


Creating memories 
If you are planning a birthday 
dinner, here you will receive a 
nice bottle of champagne to 
take home with you to extend 
your experience even further 
whether on the beach or your 
own private balcony. 


Live entertainment 
Just about every day of the 
week, there is a different live 
entertainment by the best local 
artists for you to enjoy. Whether 
you’re in a romantic mood, or 
more in a swinging mood, there 
is absolutely a night especially 
for you where you can combine 
great music with delicious cock- 
tails mixed with concoctions. In 
addition, Water’s Edge offers 
three daily Happy Hours from 
12pm-1pm, 4pm-6pm and again 
from 9pm-10pm with all premium 
brands specially priced. 


Breakfast, Lunch & Dinner 
Whether you join us for breakfast, 
lunch or dinner, Water’s Edge 
Restaurant & Bar offers a relaxed 
and inspirational dining experi- 
ence overlooking the beautiful 
Eagle Beach with spectacular 
ocean views. Gather with friends 
and family for drinks and appe- 
tizers or a night of pampering 
and relaxation. 


Start this year’s vacation with this amazing experience in the heart 
of Costa Linda Beach Resort 
Water’s Edge Restaurant is a jewel many had the pleasure to find! 


Water’s Edge is open daily from 
8am – 11pm 


To reserve your table please 
call +297 583-8000 / ext 8106 or 
direct line +297 586-9494 


For more information about 
the menus, entertainment and 
hours, please visit the website 
watersedge-aruba.com 


“Water’s Edge Restaurant is 
where magnificent beach views, 
amazing food and excellent 
service come together." 


Thank you to all our guests 
From the bottom of our hearts, 
we would like to Thank all of 
our guests who showed us 
so much love and support 
all throughout the year, and 
hopefully will continue to do so 
in the years to come. What we 
are most grateful for is that we 
could get back to doing what 
we love, which is looking after 
our guests. So, thank you for 
every dinner, lunch, breakfast, 
every to-go order, every glass 
of wine, every birthday, an- 
niversary and date-night that 
you spent with us this last year. 
To our new guests, Welcome! 
We hope you to see you back 
soon!q 


